THE DUKE'S PERSONALITY

of it can be found than in the writings of Alice James.
There speaks the true democrat of America. Con-
descension from man to man was to her the unforgivable,
incomprehensible sin. How angry she became when
journalistic fuss was made over a royal marriage or
over a Prince being kind to a fainting sentry ! If these
anomalies had been merely ludicrous, they would not
have mattered to her so much. But they were open
denials of Man's true nature. They were sacrilege.

Here is a passage in which the heat of her swiftly
spread wrath can be felt: "A monarchy to which they
(the English) bow down in its tinsel capacity only,
denying to it a manly movement of any sort! A bone-
less church, broadening itself out, up to date; the
hysterical legislation over a dog with a broken leg,
whilst society is engaged in making bags of 4,000
pheasants or gloating over foxes torn to pieces by a
pack of hounds; the docility with which the classes
enslave themselves to respectability or non-respectability,
as the 'good form' of the present day may be; the
'sense of their betters' in the masses; the passivity
with which the working man allows himself to be
patted and legislated out of all independence; then the
profound irreconcilable in-the-bone-and-sinew convic-
tion that the outlying regions are their preserves."

There are many English people who share this
righteous anger and would give vent to it in a similar
manner, if not in stronger terms; and they are the very
people whose fires of indignation are fed by loose,
shamming, gay-life journalism. For this is the type of
writing which insists on that tinsel aspect of royalty to
which Alice James refers; and as for manliness, in any
shape or form, it is studiously excluded from the picture.
Yet there was never a time when royalty's trivial side
was so completely forgotten as during King George the
Fifth's reign; not a time when its virility was more
pronounced. It was a period demanding high ideals of
service and sustained endeavours.
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